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*Poor old Vassil,' lamented my cousin after he was
gone, 'day and night he is worrying about his boys in
America. He imagines they are dead, that's why they
don't write. Often he comes here, props his elbows on
the table and covers his face with his hands and weeps
like a boy that's got a severe beating. Such a goodhearted
man, too! What a pity! , . . You know there is some-
thing about America that I don't understand. There
are about fifteen boys from this village in your country
and with the exception of two, none of them writes
home. They are as if sunk in the ocean, and they
have not only fathers and mothers here, but wive^s and
children. Why is it ? Tell me. Does America make them
so rich, so happy, so selfish, that they cease to have any
feelings for their own flesh and blood ?'

Why is it indeed ? What is there in America that steri-
lises the young muzhik's devotion to his home-folks ? He
is aglow with it when he comes to her shores. He writes
letters home, sends money, promises his dear ones that
he will return as soon as he has saved up a competence.
Then something gives him a jolt, shatters his filial
sentiments, and they wilt away like a flower detached
from the stem. Is America to blame for this debase-
ment of an old love? There are those who would so
proclaim, but not I. One might as well hold a torrent
at fault for crashing through a fragile dam. The fact
is\that only persons of a Drugged morality can face with
safety the stress and blandishments of present-day
American life, and the peasant's morality, alas ! is of weak
fibre, strong enough to maintain its balance in a primitive
homogeneous village, but too feeble to withstand the strain
of American tension. Yet whatever or whoever' the
cause, the resultant tragedy is no less poignant, with
thousands of Vassils weeping themselves sick with
longing after sons lost to them in the turmoil of
American life almost as completely as within the portals
of their tombs.

We sat lip until late in the evening, my cousin, his
wife, and I, talking over personal experiences and recall-
ing old days, and then we retired, I on a bench set against
tne back wall and spread with' straw and a rougli hemp